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MEDIEVAL CHRONICLERS OF ANI: 
HOVHANNES, SAMVEL, AND MKHITAR 


Robert W. Thomson 


This communication deals not so much with the history of Ani as a 
city—though that does come into it—as with three historians all asso- 
ciated with Ani in the twelfth century, when the city was no longer un- 
der Bagratuni/Bagratid control.’ The approach will focus on the fol- 
lowing question. Was there a school of historical writing there, in the 
sense of a regular tradition or method of approach, which was passed 
from teacher to pupil? First, three authors—Hovhannes, Samvel, and 
Mkhitar—will be discussed individually, and then some general com- 
ments will be suggested.” . 


" As other chapters in this volume deal with the political and economic history of 
Ani, no comprehensive bibliography is offered here. General comments about the 
scholarly activity to be considered may be found in Tadevos Kh. Hakobyan, Anii 
Patmutyun [History of Ani], vol. 2 (Erevan: Erevan State University, 1982). A sum- 
mary of his two volumes may be found in his Ani Mayrakaghak [The Capital Ani] 
(Erevan: Erevan State University, 1988). Two recent volumes of collected articles 
have material relevant to this discussion: Ani, capitale de l'Arménie en l’an mil, ed. 
Raymond H. Kévorkian (Paris: Editions des musées de la Ville de Paris, 2001), which 
was prepared for an exhibition at the Pavillon des Arts, February 7 to May 13, 2001, 
and has articles on the history, social and economic life, art, and culture of medieval 
Ani. Of particular interest are Georg Ter-Vardanian, “Les centres intellectuels et scrip- 
toria du Shirak au temps des Bagratides d’Ani,” pp. 244-51; and his “La littérature 
arménienne au temps des Bagratides d’ Ani,” pp. 258-63; and Krikor Beledian, “Yov- 
hannes Sarkawag: Le passion du savoir et la vérité du poéme,” pp. 264-73. Also of 
interest for background is Ani: World Architectural Heritage of a Medieval Armenian 
Capital, ed. S. Peter Cowe (Leuven: Peeters, 2001). 

? Bibliography concerning the writings of these historians may be found in Robert 
W. Thomson, A Bibliography of Classical Armenian Literature to 1500 AD (Turn- 
hout: Brepols, 1995), and “Supplement to A Bibliography of Classical Armenian 
Literature: Publications 1993-2005,” Le Muséon 120 (2007): 163-223. For the histo- 

` rians of this period, see also Tim Greenwood, “Armenian Sources,” in Byzantines 
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It is unusual in Armenia to have three historians associated with the 
same place, in this case the city of Ani, especially within the course of 
a century. Before the twelfth century, there were no historians who 
could be classified together as a group following in the footsteps of a 
common teacher. In the thirteenth century, Vanakan Vardapet, whose 
own History is alas lost, had Kirakos of Gandzak and Vardan Areveltsi 
as pupils, and they both remembered Vanakan in their own works. 
Thus, if Samvel (Samuel) and Mkhitar of Ani were consciously follow- 

-ing the historical approach of Hovhannes Sarkavag, that trio was the 
first such group in Armenian historiography. 

Another interesting point also arises from the connection of these 
three scholars with Ani. The majority of Armenian writers and histori- 
ans were associated with monastic or ecclesiastical centers; though a 
few were probably resident at the courts of noble families, such as 
Tovma Artsruni or Shapuh Bagratuni (whose work unfortunately is 
lost). Armenian scholarly activity had never before been associated 
with a city. In the past, monasteries and the courts of nobles had been 
located outside towns in the country. The development of cities, such 
as Kars and Ani, as cultural centers was a recent phenomenon of the 
tenth century. However, even in Ani it was at the cathedral that the 
main teaching school was found, though manuscripts were also pro- 
duced in other churches and the royal palace had a library.’ It is note- 
worthy that a Book of Dream Interpretations (Erazahan) was translated 
at the palace in the fortress from Arabic into Armenian in 1211.* In 
fact, much of the copying activity associated with Ani was carried out 
at the monastery of Horomos, which is 2 or 3 miles upstream to the 
northeast.” 


and Crusaders in Non-Greek Sources 1025-1204, ed. Mary Whitby (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2007), pp. 221-52. 

3 Hakobyan, Ani Mayrakaghak, pp. 131-32. For a survey of the scriptoria in and 
around Ani, see Karen A. Mat’evosyan, “Scriptoria et bibliothèques d’ Ani,” Revue 
des études arméniennes, n.s., 20 (1986-87): 209-21; for the royal palace, see pp. 212- 
13. 

* See Garegin Hovsepian, Hishatakarank dzeragrats [Colophons of Manuscripts] 
(Antelias: Catholicosate of Cilicia, 1951), cols. 821-22. 

$ For this monastery, see Michel Thierry, Le couvent arménien de Horomos (Lou- 
vain: Peeters, 1980); but he does not discuss the activity of the scriptorium there. The 
inscriptions of Horomos have been studied by Jean-Pierre Mahé in Le couvent de 
Horomos d’après les archives de Toros Toramanian, ed. Ani T. Baladian and Jean- 
Michel Thierry (Paris: Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 2002), pp. 147- 

214. Details of surviving manuscripts copied at Horomos vank are found in the two 
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The origins of scholarship at Ani are rather obscure. Although the 
site had been occupied for centuries, it did not gain fame or importance 
until it became the Bagratuni capital in the second half of the tenth 
century. In 992, the Catholicos Sargis moved his residence to Ani from 
Argina (Arghina), where his predecessor Khachik had established a 
large library.° Perhaps this collection accompanied Sargis on the com- 
pletion of the cathedral in 1001.’ Not much is known about scholarly 
activity in Ani in the following decades, though the noted Grigor Mag- 
istros had connections with the city,® and numerous vardapets from 
there accompanied Catholicos Petros Getadarts when he was sum- 
moned to Constantinople in 1049.’ 


collections of colophons from that period: Artashes S. Matevosyan, Hayeren dzera- 
greri hishatakaranner V-XII dd. [Colophons of Armenian Manuscripts, 5th- 12th Cen- 
turies] (Erevan: Matenadaran, 1988); and Garegin Hovsepian, Hishatakarank dzera- 
grats. 

6 For the move to Ani, see The Armenian People from Ancient to Modern Times, 
ed. Richard G. Hovannisian (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1997), vol. 1, p. 171. Ste-. 
pannos (Stepanos) of Taron [known as Asoghik], Bk III, ch. 9, describes the impres- 
sive collection of books; Armenian text, Stepanosi Taronetsvoy Patmutiun Tiezerakan 
[The Universal History of Stepanos of Taron], ed. Stepan Malkhasian (St. Petersburg: 
LN. Skorokhodov, 1885); French trans. of Bk III by Frédéric Macler, Etienne Asolik 
de Taron: Histoire Universelle (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1917). 

7 The construction of the cathedral is described by Asoghik, Bk III, chs. 11 and 
30. 

8 The letters nos. 18-21 of his collection are an exchange with Sargis, vardapet of 
Ani; Armenian text, Grigor Magistrosi tghtere [Letters of Grigor Magistros], ed. 
Karapet Kostaniants (Alexandropol: Georg Sanoyiants Press, 1910), pp. 52-66; this 
seems to be the Sargis who later became abbot of Sevan. There is no translation of 
Gregory’s letters, but for a general review of their content, see Victor Langlois, “Mé- 
moire sur la vie et les écrits du prince Grégoire Magistros,” Journal asiatique, 6th 
ser., 13 (1869): 5-64. 

? Matthew of Edessa, Bk I, ch. 93, describes a very elaborate escort on this occa- 
sion; Armenian text, Patmutiun Matteosi Urhayetsvoy [History of Matthew of Urha 
(Edessa)] (Jerusalem: St. James Press, 1869), p. 123; English trans. Ara Dostourian, 
Armenia and the Crusades, 10th to 12th Centuries:The Chronicle of Matthew of 
Edessa (Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1993), pp. 77-78. Aristakes of 
Lastivert refers only to the Catholicos; Armenian text, Patmutiun Aristakisi 
Lastivertsvoy [History of Aristakes of Lastivert], ed. Karen Yuzbashyan (Erevan: Ma- 
tenadaran, 1963), p. 64; French trans., Marius Canard and Haig Berbérian, Récit des 
malheurs de la nation arménienne (Brussels: Editions de Byzantion, 1973), p. 57. For 
further details on the few manuscripts copied at Ani at this period, see Mat’evosyan, 
“Scriptoria et bibliothèques d’ Ani.” 
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Hovhannes Sarkavag 


Hovhannes’ date of birth is not known.'® His own autobiographical 
remarks are sparse and general, while information in other writers or in 
the colophons of manuscripts concentrates on the period when he had 
become famous. He died in 1129, so a date between 1045 and 1055 
has been plausibly suggested for his birth. This coincides with the pe- 
riod of Byzantine dominion, before the city fell to Alp Arslan in 1064. 
It was recaptured by the Georgians in 1123. Hence, for most of the 
time that Hovhannes was active in Ani, he was working in a period of 
Muslim control. 

A brief Biography of Hovhannes the Philosopher was written dur- 
ing the lifetime of those who had known him." Although this is long 
on rhetoric and short on specifics, at least the main points can provide 
a starting point for this investigation. Hovhannes was born in Ani of 
parents with ecclesiastical connections. He was educated, not in that 
city, but in the monastery of Haghbat by his pious uncle, and in his 
early years studied music.” In the mid-eleventh century, Haghbat was 
the leading center of learning in Armenia, and other scholars later as- 
sociated with Ani were also trained there.’ 

His biographer paints a lively picture of his ascetic virtues and reli- 
ance on spiritual rather than physical nourishment. He could shut him- 


10 What is known about Hovhannes and his works has been collected by Ashot G. 
Abrahamyan, Hovhannes Imastaseri matenagrutyune [The Bibliography of Hovhan- 
nes the Philosopher] (Erevan: Erevan State University, 1956). See also S. Peter Cowe, 
“Armenological Paradigms and Yovhannes Sarkawag’s Discourse on Wisdom— 
Philosophical Underpinning of an Armenian Renaissance?” Revue des études armé- 
niennes, n.s., 25 (1994-95): 125-56. 

11 The text is printed in Abrahamyan, Hovhannes Imastaseri matenagrutyune, pp. 
119-25; it is also found in Hovsepian, Hishatakarank dzeragrats, cols. 333-42. The 
Introduction of Abrahamyan’s monograph notes the references to Sarkavag found in 
other medieval Armenian authors. 

' For the importance of music and grammar in Armenian education, see Jean- 
Pierre Mahé, “Les humeurs et la lyre: Fragments arméniens d’un enseignement med- 
ico-musicologique,” From Byzantium to Iran. Armenian Studies in Honour of Nina G 
Garsoian, ed. Jean-Pierre Mahé and Robert W. Thomson (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1997), pp. 397-413. 

13 The colophons of manuscripts copied and illuminated at Haghbat and Horomos 
show many connections between the two monastic centers (and with scholars and 
scribes associated with Ani). An interesting example would be the Gospels of 1211, 
written in Haghbat by Hakob and illuminated there by Margare, but bound in Horo- 
mos by Abraham. See Hovsepian, Hishatakarank dzeragrats, cols. 745-50. 
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self up for a week in a cave, feeding solely on the delicious food to be 
found in the scriptures.'* His aim was to avoid mundane affairs and, far 
from distractions, to devote his energies to reading, studying, teaching, 
and writing. In an extended simile, parallel to that in the Introduction 
to Agathangelos, those who came to seek wisdom from Hovhannes are 
likened to merchants, filling the purses of their minds with good profits 
and luminous jewels.” By his energetic labors and quickness of mind, 
all obscure areas of knowledge which had been hidden from his prede- 
cessors were revealed. Like the wise bee, Hovhannes carried on the 
limbs of his mind flowers of various hues and odors, which he brought 
to his city, the metropolis of Ani. Unfortunately, the date when 
Hovhannes left Haghbat and established a school in Ani is not given. 

In Ani, Hovhannes Sarkavag distributed the talent entrusted to him, 
generating profit tenfold. He gathered the young in a circle around 
himself and, with humility and delightful love, instructed them in ob- 
scure and profound matters. Here the biographer’s words evoke the 
common medieval illustration of master with pupils sitting in a circle 
or in lines. More to the point, he states that the initial emphasis was on 
grammar, which is the key of knowledge.'° Following this, pupils were 
set to the study of numbers, particularly as reflected in the complexity 
of the calendar—not merely the progression of months and seasons but 
the cycle of ecclesiastical feasts. Mathematics and astronomy were, of 
course, vital in medieval times for the regulation of the church’s year. 
Four centuries earlier, Armenia’s most famous mathematician, Anania 
Shirakatsi (Ananias of Shirak), had been requested to fix the Armenian 
calendar, which led to the eventual adoption of the Armenian era." In 





14 Kirakos tells a similar story; Armenian text, Kirakos Gandzaketsi, Patmutyun 
Hayots [History of the Armenians], ed. Karapet A. Melik-Ohanjanyan (Erevan: 
Matenadaran, 1961), pp. 116-17. 

15 Agathangelos, §8-17. This is a very common simile in ancient literature. See 
the notes to this passage in Robert W. Thomson, Agathangelos: History of the Arme- 
nians (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1976, Armenian text with facing 
English trans.), pp. 12-33. 

16 Text in Abrahamyan, Hovhannes Imastaseri matenagrutyune, p. 121. The intel- 
lectual value of grammar is stressed in the Armenian commentaries on the Ars Gram- 
matica of Dionysius Thrax. See Nicolas Adontz, Denys de Thrace et les commenta- 
teurs arméniens (Louvain: Foundation Calouste Gulbenkian, 1970, being a French 
translation of the Russian work published in St. Petersburg in 1915); see especially 
the beginning of the commentary attributed to David the Philosopher, p. 79. Cf. also 
Mahé, “Les humeurs,” p. 406. 

1 For the adoption of the Armenian era, see Venance Grumel, La chronologie 
(Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1958), pp. 140-45. 
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the case of Hovhannes, the importance of calendars in his surviving 
works is also reflected in the development of the chronicle as a genre 
of historical writing, with its attendant emphasis on precise dating. 

Much of the biography is taken up with edifying stories demonstrat- 
ing Hovhannes’ ascetic piety and orthodoxy, and especially his ability 
to cast out Satan and perform miracles. Although the names of some of 
his pupils are mentioned, '* no details of his teaching activity are given. 
Nor is it indicated at what date he left Ani to return to Haghbat, where 
he passed his last years and died in 1129. It is noteworthy that in a 
eulogy of Hovhannes in his old age, which has been added to the Ar- 
menian version of the Georgian Chronicles, it is stated that King 
David “particularly loved a certain scholar, the vardapet of Haghbat 
called Sarkawag.”" Since David II died in 1125, Hovhannes must have 
spent several years at Haghbat before then, in order to have been asso- 
ciated with that monastery rather than with Ani. 

Despite the fame of Hovhannes in his own lifetime and later, not all 
his writings survived. He wrote on many themes in addition to the 
mathematical topics already mentioned. Theology was naturally one of 
his interests. As a member of the Haghbat monastic community (ukhd), 
he wrote a treatise against the Dyophysites, that is, the Chalcedonian 
Greeks and Georgians. This must be either an early work before he 
moved to Ani or else a late work following his retirement back to 
Haghbat. He may possibly be the same Hovhannes who was sent by 
Catholicos Grigor Vkayaser to Pope Gregory VII in 1080.” In the area 
of philosophy, he wrote commentaries on Philo and on the famous Jn- 
troduction to Philosophy by David the Invincible.”’ His biographer 





'8 For these names, see Abrahamyan, Hovhannes Imastaseri matenagrutyune, p. 
29, with further details in note 50 below. 

1 See Robert W. Thomson, Rewriting Caucasian History: The Medieval Arme- 
nian Adaptation of the Georgian Chronicles (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996), pp. 
348-49. The addition to the original Georgian appears on pp. 122-23 of the Armenian 
text, Hamarot Patmutiun Vrats entsayial Juansheri Patmchi [Abbreviated History of 
the Iberians Attributed to the Historian Juansher], ed. Atanas Tiroyian (Venice: 
Mekhitarist Press, 1884). A critical edition of the Armenian text was published by Ilia 
Abuladze, Kartli Tskhovrebis dzveli somkhuri targmani [The Old Armenian Transla- 
tion of the History of Georgia] (Tbilisi: Tbilisi University Press, 1953). 

a Abrahamyan, Hovhannes Imastaseri matenagrutyune, p. 28. On this exchange 
between Pope Gregory VII and the Armenian Grigor Vkayser, see Peter Halfter, Das 
Papsttum und die Armenier im frühen und hohen Mittelalter (Cologne: Böhlau Ver- 
lag, 1996), pp. 114-21. 

*1 For the commentary on Philo, see Gevorg Grigoryan, “Pilon Aleksandratsu 
ashkhatutyunneri hay meknutyunnere [The Armenian Commentaries on the Works of 
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also mentions his expounding of the proverbial sayings of Aristotle 
(whatever that refers to). In addition to original works, he copied in 
person writings by others. Just three years after his death, a scribe 
Markos refers to a manuscript that Hovhannes had written in his own 
hand, correcting the faults of previous scribes.” 

From the present point of view, the loss of his historical works is 
particularly unfortunate. Only a few fragments and remarks at second 
hand hint at what had been an important corpus. His most significant 
history dealt with the Seljuks, though there is no information about its 
original extent. Kirakos refers to Sarkavag’s History in a somewhat 
ambiguous fashion.” After mentioning “Scythians,” that is, Turks, who 
had replaced the Muslims as rulers of Armenia, Kirakos describes the 
origin of Armenian control of Cilicia and the Rubenian lords. He adds: 
“The learned vardapet Sarkavag has written [the history of] the cir- 
cumstances of their [Turks] rule up to the sultan Melik Shah; this was 
repeated by Samvel the priest with [details] of Melik Shah’s father, the 
bloodthirsty Alp Arslan, and the latter’s father and ancestors called 
Tughrul Bek and Mahmut and Salchuk.” 

Kirakos may here be summarizing Samvel rather than quoting from 
Hovhannes Sarkavag directly, Samvel’s account being much longer:”* 


Philo of Alexandria],” Banber Matenadarani 5 (1960): 95-116; and for the commen- 
tary on David, Asatur Mnatsakanyan, “Hovhannes Sarkavagi ‘Ban Imastutyan’ poeme 
ev nra gnahatutyune est ogtagortsvats aghbyurneri [Hovhannes Sarkavag’s Poem 
‘Word of Wisdom’and Its Appraisal According to the Sources Used],” Banber 
Matenadarani 14 (1984): 9-44. On this poem, see also Krikor Beledian, “Yovhannes 
Sarkawag: le passion du savoir et la vérité du poéme,” and S. Peter Cowe, “Nature, 
Aestheties, and Artistic Inspiration According to Yovhannes Sarkawag’s ‘Discourse 
on Wisdom’,” La langue arménienne: Défis et enjeux, ed. Khatoune Témisjian, Anna- 
Maria Folco, and Nourhan Ouzounian (Montreal: Cercle culturel arménien, 1995), 
pp. 149-66, which includes a translation of the poem. For the Armenian text and an 
English translation of David’s influential Introduction, see Bridget Kendall and 
Robert W. Thomson, Definitions and Divisions of Philosophy by David the Invincible 
Philosopher (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983). 

2 See the colophon to Matenadaran Ms 975, written in 1195 at the hermitage of 
Karandzav near the monastery of Saghmos on the river Kasakh; text in Matevosyan, 
Hayeren dzeragreri hishatakaranner, p. 282. 

°3 Kirakos, Patmutiun Hayots, p. 84. 

24 Samvel Anetsi, Havakmunk i grots Patmagrats {Compilation from the Writings 
of the Historians], ed. Arshak Ter Mikaelian (Echmiadzin: Holy See, 1893), p. 97; 
French trans. in Marie Brosset, Collection d’historiens arméniens, vol. 2 (St. Peters- 
burg: Imperial Academy Press, 1876), p. 431 (pp. 348-483 for the text of the Chroni- 
cle from the year of Christ’s birth to 1180). Brosset’s version is less full than the 1893 
text and has significant variations. A Latin translation of Samvel’s Chronicle by Jo- 
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“After them [the Muslim rulers] the Scythians seized power for the fol- 
lowing cause. We have read it written by the great vardapet who is 
called Sarkavag, that the Medes and Persians in mutual conflict and 
succession reached our days. And the Scythian peoples, not Hellenized 
but barbarians, entered our country, as they say for the following rea- 
son.” Here follows an obscure passage involving the Indians. More 
relevantly, Samvel concludes: “These things the Philosopher indicated 
to us in writing, as far as Melik Shah, which in its own place I shall 
write down with his help. But the period of his father, the bloodthirsty 
Alp Arslan, and of his father and ancestors named Tughrul Bek and 
Mahmut and Sarchuk [Salchuk], we have seen written once by his 
hand very accurately. If we come across the book [again] we shall ex- 
pound it; if not, we shall omit them as men trusting in their own pow- 
ers and strong in vain deeds.” This seems to imply that Sarkavag’s 
History was not easily accessible, and that Samvel had seen it once but 
did not have his own copy. Mkhitar of Ani also wrote on the origin of 
the Seljuks, but his debt to Sarkavag is unclear.” Another fragment 
from Sarkavag’s History that deals with a Seljuk attack in 1110 sur- 
vives in a collection of items dealing with the monastery of Sanahin.” 

There are also fragments of a much more sketchy composition, a 
chronological table titled “Explanation of the Armenian Calendar.” As 
occurred frequently, this chronicle was continued by later hands down 
to 1236.” An extract also survives of an ecclesiastical history, which 
Sarkavag is said to have compiled (erkrordial). What survives, how- 
ever, is not a coherent history, but a discussion of councils and festivals 


hannes Zohrab and Angelo Mai is found in vol. 19 of the Patrologia Graeca (Paris: 
Jean-Paul Migne Press, 1857), cols, 601-740; this was reprinted from Angelo Mai, 
Scriptorum veterum nova Collectio, vol. 8 (Rome: Collegium Urbanum, 1833). The 
section of Samvel’s Chronicle from 1097 to 1340 A.D. (that is, including the later 
continuation) was printed with a French translation in the Recueil des historiens des 
Croisades: Documents arméniens (Paris: Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
1869; repr. Farnborough, 1967), vol. 1, pp. 445-68. 

°5 In vain deeds: i nanrutiun. 

°° See note 48 below. 

21 Abrahamyan, Hovhannes Imastaseri matenagrutyune, p. 136. 

28 Thid., pp. 131-35. A briefer version of this text had been published earlier by 
Hamazasp Oskian, “Sarkavag vardapetin i Bans [Sarkavag Vardapet's Discourse],” 
Handes Amsorya 39 (1925): cols. 238-39. The longer version is also printed by 
Vazgen A. Hakobyan, Manr zhamanakagrutyunner XIII-XVII dd. {Shorter Chroni- 
cles of the 13th-18th Centuries], vol. 1 (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 
1951), pp. 22-26. 
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with particular reference to the Paulicians.” Part of a longer treatise 
against the Paulicians also exists. It emphasizes exact dating, as one 
would expect from Sarkavag and includes long extracts from the Ar- 
menian version of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, a very influential 
work. 


Samvel Anetsi 


About Samvel or Samuel nothing is known save that he was a priest in 
Ani. Only one work of his is ever mentioned, the Chronicle from 
which extracts have already been quoted, Numerous copies of it exist, 
but no critical edition has been published. There are significant diver- 
gences between some of the manuscripts;° ! and although the printed 
text goes down to 1182, after which time later continuators added new 
material, the Chronicle 1s first mentioned in a colophon dated to 1176. 
Matevosyan calculates that the last original entry was penned in 
1163.” Ifa chronicle consists of separate entries arranged by year, it is 
of course only too easy for a later scribe to add information himself— 
as happened to so many Armenian works of this kind. It is also possi- 


2? Abrahamyan, Hovhannes Imastaseri matenagrutyune, pp. 137-39. 

30 Tbid., pp. 140-47. Paragraphs 4-6 of this are taken from Eusebius, Bk V, ch. 28: 
Armenian text, Evsebiosi Kesaratsvoy Patmutiun Ekeghetsvoy [History of the Church 
by Eusebius of Caesarea], ed. Abraham Charian (Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 1877), 
pp. 405-11. There are also echoes in the seventh-century Ananun zhamanakagrutiun 
[Anonymous Chronicle], ed. Barsegh Sargisian (Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 1904), pp. 
34, 48. For this chronicle, see Tim Greenwood, “New Light from the East: Chrono- 
graphy and Ecclesiastical History through a Late Seventh-Century Armenian Source,” 
Journal of Early Christian Studies 16 (2008):197-254, Paragraph 8 of Hovhannes is 
from Eusebius, Bk VII, ch. 28 (p. 592 in the Armenian text). See also Gevorg Brut- _ 
yan, “Hovhannes Sarkavagi zhamanakagrakan hamakarge” [The Chronological 
Arrangement of Hovhannes Sarkavag], Handes Amsorya 112 (1998): 1-78. 

3! This accounts for the significant variations between the earlier translation by 
Brosset and the printed text; see note 24 above. 

3? Karen A. Matevosyan, “Samvel Anetsu Zhamanakagrutyan avartman tvakane 
ev patviratun [The Ending Date of the Chronicle of Samuel of Ani and Its Patron],” 
Patma-banasirakan Handes (1992), no. 1: 156-62. He also points to more manu- 
scripts of the Chronicle not used by Ter Mikaelian in his edition. The notice dated to 
1176 by the scribe Avetis, who copied Samvel’s Chronicle, is recorded in Matenada- 
ran Ms 5619. But that is a Miscellany which contains later texts, including a con- 
tinuation of the Chronicle down to 1499. See the brief description in O. Eganyan, 
Andranik Zeytunyan, Paylak Antabyan, Tsutsak dzeragrats Mashtotsi anvan Matena- 
darani [Catalogue of the Manuscripts of the Mashtots Library], vol. 2 ee 
Matenadaran, 1970), cols. 148-49. 
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ble that the Chronicle was in circulation before Samvel had released 
his final version. In any event, Samvel notes that he had witnessed the 
recapture of Ani by the Georgian king Giorgi (III) in 1161.” Curiously, 
when referring to the year 1126, he says: “Things got worse up to the 
times in which we are now.” Here, he is talking about the city of Ani. 
It seems unlikely that Samvel was himself writing at that date but 
rather was influenced by his personal contacts in the capital. Unlike 
Sarkavag, whose motivation for writing his history can only be 
guessed, Samvel had a patron, a certain Grigor of priestly origin. This 
is probably either the Catholicos Grigor III, who died in 1166 to be 
succeeded by Nerses Shnorhali; or Grigor IV Tgha, Catholicos 1173- 
93, with whose accession the chronological tables end. 

As for the schema of the Chronicle, it falls into two distinct parts: 
the period before Christ, based on the Old Testament and earlier Chris- 
tian chronicles that trace the origins of the known peoples of the world, 
and second, the period after Christ. The second part is strictly chrono- 
logical, but the organization of the first part is arranged much more by 
topic. After running quickly through the Old Testament patriarchs, 
Samvel emphasizes the dispersion of peoples descended from Noah’s 
three sons. First from Sem down to Abraham and his descendants; then 
the progeny of Ham; and third, the line from Japheth, leading to Hayk 
and the Armenians. Movses Khorenatsi had adopted a similar scheme, 
based on the presentation in the famous Chronicle of Eusebius, though 
he did not take the history of each group down to Christ in turn.” 


33 Samvel, Havakmunk i grots Patmagrats, p. 137. 

%4 Ibid., 127. 

35 Movses Khorenatsi, Patmutiun Hayots [History of the Armenians], ed. Manuk 
Abeghian and Set Harutiunian (Tiflis: Mnatsakan Martirosian Press, 1913: repr. with 
additional collations by A.B. Sargsyan (Erevan: Matenadaran, 1991); see Bk I, ch. 5; 
English trans, Robert W. Thomson, Moses Khorenats'i. History of the Armenians 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1978; rev. ed., Ann Arbor: Caravan 
Books, 2006); French trans. Annie and Jean-Pierre Mahé, Histoire de l'’Arménie par 
Moise de Khoréne (Paris: Gallimard, 1993). For the importance of the classification 
of peoples of the world in this schema, developed in Christian chronicles following 
Hippolytus of the early third century, see Jean-Pierre Mahé, “Quadrivium et cursus 
d’études au VII siécle en Arménie et dans le monde byzantin d’aprés le Knnikon 
d’ Anania Shirakatsi,* Travaux et Mémoires 10 (1987): 159-206, esp. 187-88 for the 
Armenian adaptation of Hippolytus known as the Anonymous Chronicle, but which 
contains much later information as well. For a German translation and commentary on 
the expanded Armenian adaptation of Hippolytus, see Hippolytus Werke, IV. Die 
Chronik, ed. Adolf Bauer and Rudolf Helm with translation of the Armenian by Josef 
Markwart and Adolf Bauer (Leipzig: Akademie Verlag, 1929); and for the Anonymous 
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The message that Samvel wishes to impart seems at first rather con- 
tradictory. He begins his chronicle with the words of Jesus before his 
Resurrection: “It is not for you to know the times or seasons which the 
Father has placed in his own jurisdiction [Acts 1.7].” This command, 
says Samvel, was given in order to prevent vain inquirers from useless 
labors.” He explains that eras of time have been divided into three dis- 
tinct sets: the past, the present and the future. The interest of mankind 
seems to be concerned more with the past and the future than with the 
present. But the only truly profitable exercise is to examine the Bible 
in order to learn about God’s creation and the redemption of mankind 
through Jesus Christ. The Holy Spirit informed the disciples, and in- 
spired by the latter, wise men in each nation undertook to write down 
the past, present, and future. Thus, in Armenia, the first historian was 
Agathangelos, who described the illumination of his country through 
Saint Gregory (Grigor Lusavorich).”” 

Samvel then lists the successive historians of Armenia, ending 
with Stepannos of Taron, nicknamed Asoghik. Samvel’s predecessor in 
Ani, Hovhannes Sarkavag, is not included in this list, though he is 
quoted by name in the text of the Chronicle. Samvel refers to his own 
work as a review of earlier writers, ending with the present. He will 
leave out what is superfluous and introduce only the most important 
things.” Emphasizing the theme of chronography, he notes that the 
reckoning of time takes its beginning from the departure of Adam from 
Paradise. Before that event, nothing can be said concerning time, as no 
one knows how long Adam lived. in that blessed abode. Having 
reached the end of his first section which describes the origin of peo- 
ples, Samvel begins his chronological table from the first year of 
Christ’s birth, and he addresses Lord Grigor: “Just as the shining of the 
sun rises up and illuminates dark places, so does the divine treasure stir 
the darkened minds of men to knowledge of past times. By giving un- 





Chronicle in general, see Tim Greenwood, “New Light from the East.” It is notewor- 
thy that geographical information is introduced into the lists of peoples descended 
from Sem, Ham, and Japheth in the Anonymous Chronicle of the seventh century and 
by later writers such as Ukhtanes and Samvel (but not by Movses Khorenatsi). 

36 The same quotation from Acts appears in a paragraph attributed to Hovhannes 
Sarkavag, printed above the fragment from the latter’s History in Hakobyan, Manr 
zhamanakagrutyunner, vol. 1, p. 22. It entered Armenian tradition because it occurs 
at the beginning of the Chronicle of Eusebius. 

37 Samvel, Havakmunk i grots Patmagrats, pp. 1-3. 

38 Thid., pp. 3-5. 
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derstanding of this life, it imparts that supernal knowledge which is in- 
effable and unlimited, and gives birth to piety.”” In other words, de- 
spite beginning with the idea that speculation into the past, present, 
and future is vain and frivolous, Samvel does believe in the efficacy of 
history as an exercise of spiritual value since it brings us to a knowl- 
edge of God and a life of piety. That is indeed a traditional approach, 
found in many of Samvel’s predecessors beginning with the historian 
Eghishe.”° 


Mkhitar 


` The third historian to be discussed is Mkhitar, who was a priest at the 
cathedral of Ani.”’ Of his origins nothing is known. He seems to have 
been educated at Horomos vank (monastery), just outside Ani. The 
sponsor of his History, which goes down to the year 1193, was Grigor, 
the abbot of Harich (which is in Aragatsotn, some distance to the east 
of Ani).” 


3 Thid., p. 51. 

“° Cf. Eghishe's (Elishe) comment on his purpose in writing the History of Vardan 
and the Armenian War: “These recollections have been written concerning him [that 
is, Vasak] in order to reprove his sins, so that everyone who hears and knows them 
may cast curses on him and not lust after his deeds.” Armenian text, Eghishei vasn 
Vardanay ev Hayots Paterazmin [Eghishe’s Concerning Vardan and the Armenian 
War], ed. Ervand Ter-Minasyan (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1957), p. 
140; English trans., Robert W. Thomson, Elishe; History of Vardan and the Armenian 
War (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1982). For a general review of early 
Armenian attitudes to the writing of history, see Jean-Pierre Mahé, “Entre Moise et 
Mahomet: Réflexions sur l’historiographie arménienne,” Revue des études armé- 
niennes, n.s., 23 (1992): 121-53, and further bibliography in Thomson, Bibliography, 
and “Supplement,” s.v. “Historiography.” . 

4l Vardan Areveltsi calls him “the revered priest of the cathedral,” See Havakumn 
Patmutian [Historical Compilation], ed. Ghevond Alishan (Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 
1862), p. 137; English trans. in Robert W. Thomson, “The Historical Compilation of 
Vardan Arewelci,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 43 (1989), p. 211. This Mkhitar is not the 
author of a “History of the City of Ani” (H.G. Margaryan, Matian ashkharhavep han- 
disaranats, pp. 107-22; see next note), which is a compilation of extracts from many 
authors including the later Vardan and Kirakos. 

# For what is known about Mkhitar, see the Introduction by Hayrapet G. Mar- 
garyan, which precedes his critical edition of the surviving parts of Mkhitar’s History, 
Mkhitar Anetsi. Matian ashkharhavep handisaranats (Erevan: Armenian Academy of 
Sciences, 1983), Margaryan points to the colophons that refer to Mkhitar at Horomos. 
A colophon in an early thirteenth century Gospel states that the manuscript was cop- 
ied by “Mkhitar Anetsi, a pupil from the monastery of Horomos, brought up at the 
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In the surviving parts of Mkhitar’s works, the name of Hovhannes 
Sarkavag does not appear, though Samvel of Ani is mentioned as an 
earlier historian.” Mkhitar’s interests, however, were clearly closer to 
those of Hovhannes than to the narrower scope of Samvel. In the first 
instance, Mkhitar was seriously interested in astronomy, to the extent 
that he translated a Persian treatise or almanac dealing with the zodiac 
and eclipses, and he illustrated it with diagrams.“ Such work is in the 
direct tradition of Hovhannes’ own investigations, But since the trea- 
tise does not survive, any debt to that earlier scholar remains obscure. 
Today Mkhitar is known only for his History, though unfortunately the 
section dealing with events after Muhammad and the rise of Islam is 
lost, save for a long fragment on the Seljuks. 

Mkhitar refers to his work as a Matian ashkharhavep handisa- 
ranats, a title which seems to be unique, and is certainly difficult to 
translate: “Book of Worldly Arenas” perhaps?” He has a good deal to 
say about the purpose of history writing as a guide to right belief, and 
therefore action. More interesting, he quotes from David the Invincible 
Philosopher and the Armenian translation of the Greek work on rheto- 
ric by Theon (which was also used by Movses Khorenatsi).*° Although 
Mkhitar begins his history proper with a brief summary of the Old Tes- 
tament patriarchs, as did Samvel, this is very short and he progresses 
almost immediately to the line of Japheth, ancestor of Hayk. From then 
on, he deals only with Armenia, concentrating on the early history of 
the Bagratunis. The surviving section of his History ends with a 
lengthy account of Muhammad and Islam. The source for this was 
identified long ago as a document written in Karshuni (Arabic written 





feet of the holy Hovhannes.” See Hovsepyan, Hishatakarank dzeragrats, col. 675. 
But since Hovhannes died in 1129, this Mkhitar is not likely to be the same Mkhitar 
as the author of the Chronicle. The two names are exceedingly common, as is that of 
Samvel, and it is not always clear from entries in colophons whether the same persons 
are involved. 

43 Samvel is the last in a long list of previous Armenian historians, Havakmunk i 
grots Patmagrats, p. 73. 

“4 This is described by Vardan, Havakumn Patmutian, pp. 137-38. 

45 See the Introduction to his work, Matian ashkharhavep handisaranats, pp. 59- 
62. Mkhitar’s History has not been translated into any language, save for the passage 
on Muhammad and Islam and the fragment preserved by Vardan (see notes 47-48 be- 
low). 

“© Margaryan, Mkhitar Anetsi., pp. 34-36, identifies these quotations and also an 
extensive borrowing from the Grammar of Dionysius Thrax. For the Armenian texts 
of David the Invincible, Theon, and Dionysius Thrax, as well as secondary literature, 
see the relevant entries in Thomson, Bibliography and “Supplement.” 
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in Syriac script by a Christian) but available in an Armenian transla- 
tion.” 

Finally, a fragment of Mkhitar’s History preserved in the thirteenth 
century Chronicle of Vardan provides details of the origin of the Seljuk 
Turks.“ This was a subject also treated by Hovhannes Sarkavag, but he 
does not seem to be Mkhitar’s direct source. The possible use of Ara- 
bic or Persian written sources is unresolved. Although many Armeni- 
ans were familiar with those languages, no Armenian translation of an 
Arabic or Persian history seems to have been made—though other 
works of a more technical nature and some literary texts were trans- 
lated from those languages;”’ and as already noted, the translation at 
Ani of a “Dream Book” from Arabic. 


Conclusion 


What conclusions may be drawn from this rather cursory survey of the 
three historians associated with Ani? In the first place, there was a 
clear engagement with Islamic sources, both in technical areas such as 
astronomy as well as in historiography. Armenians, of course, had 
never been remote from contacts with their non-Christian neighbors 
and rulers; but twelfth century Ani under Muslim, then Georgian, con- 
trol was evidently a fertile environment for a more learned exchange 


“7 Babgen Kiuleserian, /slame hay matenagrutian mej [Islam in Armenian Litera- 
ture] (Vienna: Mekhitarist Press, 1930), pp. 189-222. For English translations of Ar- 
menian texts dealing with Muhammad and further literature, see Robert W. Thomson, 
“Muhammad and Islam in Armenian Tradition,” Armenian Studies in Memoriam Haig 
Berbérian, ed. Dickran Kouymjian (Lisbon: Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1986), 
pp. 829-58, esp. pp. 844-53 for a comparison of Mkhitar’s text with his source. Mkhi- 
tar used the Armenian translation of the Karshuni text, as is evident from certain cor- 
ruptions only possible in Armenian, though he did introduce some changes of his 
own. 

48 Vardan, Havakumn Patmutian, pp. 94-97. For translation and commenary, see 
Dickran Kouymjian, “Problems of Medieval Armenian and Muslim Historiography: 
The Mxitar of Ani Fragment,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 4 (1973): 
465-75. 

® For a brief review of translations into Armenian from various languages, see 
Levon Ter Petrosian, Ancient Armenian Translations, followed by the text in Arme- 
nian (New York: St. Vartan Press, 1992). More detail for published works translated 
before 1500 may be found in Thomson, Bibliography, and “Supplement,” s.v. “Trans- 
lations into Armenian.” For translations from Greek, see also Constantine Zuckerman, 
A Repertory of Published Armenian Translations of Classical Texts (Jerusalem: He- 
brew University, 1995). 
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than had previously occurred. Even though Mkhitar’s account of Islam 
as a religion is violently hostile, nonetheless it is the first extended at- 
tempt by an Armenian historian to grasp its essentials. And the interest 
shown in Seljuk history by Mkhitar and Hovhannes evinces greater so- 
phistication than the early Armenian efforts to understand their first 
Muslim invaders. l 

Second, the emphasis on chronology and exact dating established a - 
new pattern for the writing of chronicles—not that dating was unim- 
portant in earlier historical writing, though some Armenian writers are 
remarkably vague in that respect. But previous works in the chronicle 
genre, such as the Anonymous Chronicle of the seventh century, had 
grouped events under the reigns of emperors. The idea of brief entries 
arranged chronologically by year and dated to the Armenian era comes 
to fruition in Hovhannes and Samvel. 

Third, teaching was conducted in an ecclesiastical context. 
Hovhannes taught at the cathedral, and Mkhitar was a priest at the 
same establishment. Samvel, too, was a priest but at an unknown 
church. Even the interest in secular studies such as astronomy so pro- 
minent in Hovhannes had a bearing on ecclesiastical needs. There does 
not seem to have been any secular school or academy in the city, 
though some scholarly activity—such as the translation of the Dream 
Book—was carried on in the palace. 

Finally, there was a certain continuity of scholarship. Several schol- 
ars are later mentioned as pupils of Hovhannes,” and after the period 
of his personal activity in Ani his interests were pursued by them. 
Connections with the monasteries of Haghbat and Horomos were 
maintained, and those institutions continued to produce scribes and 
students who would also be associated with Ani. Hovhannes Sar- 


50 Of those listed by Abrahamyan, Hovhannes Imastaseri matenagrutyune, p. 29, 
only Samvel the Chronicler and Sargis, author of a commentary on the Gospel of 
John, are noted as scholars. Of the others, Eremia Andzrevik was famous as an ascetic 
according to Vardan, Havakumn Patmutian, p. 121, but is called a “pupil of Sargis” 
by Samvel Havakmunk i grots Patmagrats, p. 128; Stepannos Zomzomay was noted 
for being afflicted by a demon (Kirakos, Patmutiun Hayots, pp. 114-15); Khachatur, 
Grigor, and Hovhannes are mentioned by Samvel, p. 128, as all being from Ani, com- 
panions of Eremia. Kirakos, p. 116, also refers to a gathering of Hovhannes, Grigor, 
son of Tokaker, a learned vardapet, and Davit, son of Alavik (author of a famous 
Penitential), but he does not state that the last two were pupils of Hovhannes. Accord- 
ing to the Chronicle of Mkhitar Gosh, Grigor was a pupil of Davit. See Charles J.F. 
Dowsett, “The Albanian Chronicle of Mkhitar Gosh,” Bulletin of the School of Orien- 
tal and African Studies 21 (1958): 480. 
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kavag’s historical works were remembered and quoted by Samvel and 
Mkhitar, though unfortunately they soon thereafter passed into obliv- 
ion. 

It seems, therefore, justifiable to refer to a school of historical writ- 
ing at Ani, in the sense of a regular tradition or method of approach, 
even if there is no evidence how this was passed from Hovhannes to 
Samvel and from him to Mkhitar, as from teacher to pupil in succes- 
sion. The latter two were both strongly influenced by the new devel- 
opments in scholarship inaugurated by Hovhannes in twelfth-century 
Ani. 


